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SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFACTURES 
Introduction 


This volume contains six digests of pertinent information on commodities 
dutiable under schedule 5,of the Tariff Act.of 1930, which have been listed (up to 
Septe ember 15, 1946) by the Trade Agreements Committee for consideration in the pro- 
posed trade-agreement negotiations with those foreign. countries which have been .. 
invited to participate in the so-called "nuclear" group. Similar volumes have. 
been or are being prepared by the Tariff Commission on. commodities Gutiable under 
other schedules of the tariff act, which have been listed for these negotiations. 
Those products on the Free List of the tariff act which are subject to import-— 
excise taxes are treated as dutiabie commodities and are covered by digests which 
appear in the volumes for the tariff schedules to which such products are most 
nearly related. In addition, a special volume will be issued covering all com- 
modities on the Free List (other than those subject to import—excise taxes). whee 
have been listed ROY the Doeeh a ea ; of 
Schedule SO)" the tariff ‘act provides for all types. of sugar, sirups, molasses, 
and confectionery. All dutiable items under schedule 5, except dextrose and -dex- 
trose sirup and saccharides other than salicin (negligible import items) ,.. have. been 
listed for consideration in the negotiations and are covered by. the digests con—:: 
tained in this volume. hie 
/ 

United States production + of the commodities. covered by this, schedule — 
(including items not listed for the. proposed negotiations). averaged about: 720. . 
million dollars a year during the period 1935-39. The production amounted to - 
740 million dollars in 1939 and to 1,200 million dollars in 1944.. Sugar. (cane 
and beet) accounted for Age a ie 55 percent of the production in 1935-39 
and confectionery,. excluding. the value of sugar used. in its. ee OA ase, accounted 
Lox about. one-third, of the total. seg ten a 


"Imports dutiable igen tmie poHeduie: es with Aube epee ee ot. 
sugar. from the Philippine. Islands, smcunted to an. annual average of about 156°: 
million dollars (foreign value) during the five prewar years, (1935-39), to 135 
million dollars in 1939 and to 278 million dollars in-1944. During 1935-39. 
cane sugar and molasses accounted for over 95 percent. of the total imports under 
schedule 5. Imports of cane sugar entered free of duty from the Philippine - ae 
Islands averaged over 50 million dollars a year. during this period and accounted 
for about one-third of the total imports under this. schedule. The great bulk of 
the remainder of the imports consisted of cane sugar and molasses: from Cuba, 
which are dutiable et rates lower than those applicable to imports from other. 
countries except the Philippine Islands. Comparatively small imports of sugar. 
came from other Caribbean countries during the 1935~39 period and were dutiable 
at the general rates provided in the tariff act. In the aggregate, the foreign 
value of imports under schedule 5 was equivalent. to. about 18 percent of the. 
value of United States cane pen of the same products oa. that period. 


ae The value of United State 8 production and pee of sug AO ee liguid: 
sugar) before the war were determined primarily by-the- quota system first. estab-_., 
lished under the Jones-Costigan Act of 1934 and continued under the Sugar Act of 
1937, Under this quota system, import duties have had little if any effect on | 
‘the price of ae in the United States or on the volume of PERG as oe \ 


United States Ln of et oisbes; and PamiPaNtnncs: averaged eee 
than 2 percent of the domestic production (including that of Hawaii and ee 
Rico) during the period 1935-39 and were equivalent to about 5 percent of the 
aggregate foreign value of imports. More than half of the exports consisted of 
cane sugar and about one-fifth of dextrose and dextrose sirup, Exports of sugar 
and manufactures went to numerous foreign countries but the United Kingdom was 
consistently one of the principal markets. 


1/ including shipments of sugar and molasses from Puerto Rico and Hawaii to the 
mainland. 
t | ii ¢ 


The ratio of the duties collected on all imports of the commodities under 
schedule 5 to the foreign value of such imports, excluding duty-free imports of 
suger from the Philippine Islands, was 44 percent in 1937 and 50 percent in 1939. 
The increase in the ratio was due principally to the lower unit values of imports 
which } eG eg ae in 1939, 


iaponta of the- items dutiable under senses 5, which: are listed fee consid- 
eration.in the proposed negotiations and covered by the digests contained herein, 
represent more than 977 pace oi (based on 1939 imports) of the total dutiable 
imports under this schedule. i/ As already indicated," the great bulk of the 
imports consist of cane PUEAS and molasses, 


Explanatory Notes 


The digests presented herein have been kept as brief as possible and contain 
only the data most pertinent to an understanding of the intérnational competitive 
situation with respect to the various products. It was obviously impractical to 
include all the facts pertaining to the many commodities listed. for consideration. 
Supplementing the data given in the digests, and available for use in the negotia- 
tions, is the extensive information contained in the files of the Commission and 
in its numerous published reports, as well as the knowledge and experience of its 
staff. . . 


Most of. the digests give statistics of ini tea" States production, exports, and 
imports (total and by principal sources) for-the three prewar years, 1937, 1938, 
and .1939 and for one war year, 1943. In the case of some commodities the statis— 
tics cover a mucky longer period. Where statistics of production or of exports of 
a particular commodity are not available, estimated figures, or some other indica- 
tion of the relative importance of produets on and exports as compared with imports, 
are given when possible. Frequently a digest covers more than one statistical 
import class. In such cases, if the imports are significant, a supplementary 
table is.given, showing for 1939,.or some other representative prewar year, 
statistics of United States. imports by individual statistical classes, by princi- 
pal country-of origin. Where exports under lend-lease are substantial, as well 
as where imports free for Government use, or ‘free as‘an act of international 
courtesy, or free under special provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 are substan- 
tial, they are indicated in TEC ace to the tab shea | . 


Import ales are os practically all cases foreign values, i.e., they do not 
incluce cuties, transportation costs, and certain other charges incident to the 
shipme:t of products from the foreign country to the United States. These values, 
therefore, are not strictly comparable with the valués.shown for United States 
production (which are. usually the sales value of the product of the plant) or for 
exports (which represent the actual selling price including inland freight and. 
other charges to the port of exportation). 


The countries which are the principal sources of imports are generally listed 
in the table in the order of the magnitude (by value) of imports from them in 1939 
and names of. the proposed negotiating courtries are shown in capital letters. 


1/ Items which in 1939 accounted for 93 percent of the total value of dutiable 
imports under schedule 5 (not including duty-free imports of sugar from the 
Philippine Islands}. are. subject to reduced daties provided in the trade agreements 
in effect on: Bpaey: Ly Dee 4 


be - 
in eohd 
eed 


The digests show for each item the rate of duty provided in the Tariff Act 
of 1930 and the 1945 (January. 1) rate. Changes in the duty since the act of 
1930 became effective are shown in detail in footnotes. When it is significant, 
the ad valorem equivalent (or the specific equivalent) of each rete of duty is 
given in a general note following the section on tariff rates. 


In the case of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain commodities 
were reduced by the trade agreements with the United Kingdom and Canada, effective 
January 1, 1939. The economic conditions in these countries and throughout the 
world were so disturbed in 1939, as the result of preparations for and actual © 
outbreak of war, that the statistics of United States imports for that year can- 
not be taken as indicating what would have been the effects of these duty reduc- 
tions under peacetime conditions; the import data for the war years are still 
less indicative of what would have been these effects. 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 158.'75-158:00; 161.75—161.0¢ 


United States production, exports, and imoorts, in specified years, 1925-437 
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Hae 62 2.975 1,879 952 

1939 - 4, 264, 25 eb. [29903 1,872 1951 : 
O70! 34095: x eoen soo al 3,342 Beer SU ula, ects iba bert 

clos er Sait aur Me Maiel WSULALS Cl 900. abuiae he shi a Mo iy ln eas etal 
1925 - 28,160 | 244,248 | 199,863 YEO BL, 6 
1927 - 10,311° f258,959 | 201, 011 | LAT s9B S| a = 
1929 - | ig hon “laeesaien bis soor le uppeon ay = ZL: 28. 
1931 - | 2,238 |lls,s597" | 63,622 | Syasage dal: Te sone 
1933 - Not) 1,617 11045935 39026 7 -¥ 766, 516" | 285 “180. 
1935 ~ | available | 5,334 © |133, 502 : ao cent deberigos .|  2u6 Has 
1937 = | ae 3,099 | 166,306 | 103,809" “f" so;t9a | ajage | 2,709". 
1938 - | 2597 A TsO; A387 ((hi765 829 50, 604." | Bigg ae baie 
1939 - | _, 6,984 1 12L;, 649) | 12, 7TL | 19,611" 1,085 1,002 ° 
eva pene [5/5204 F1B4,147 117;108 | FE ayo ggg" 347 









1/ Cane and beet sugar in terms 6f raw sugar; includes production in continental 


United States and insular possessions of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin: Islands, 
but not in the Philippine Islands W/eeafined cane sugary Ey ak ee 
3/ Duty free. A Less than 500. eae | Bans 
5/ Includes 574 thousa short tons valtied at 50,921 thousand‘dollats exported 


under lend-lease. . 
Source: Production from The World Sugar Situation, 1945, U.'S. Department of 

Agricuiture; exports 4 end imports from official statistics of the’ U. S. Department 

of Commerce. ennai: ee ey) oe | 
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SUGAR, CANE AND BEET-—Continued 


United States tariff 
Sugar, cane and beet-—-paragraph 401 


(Gents per pound 











‘ ere y art eee sith EPtseeivete above: FOoreach: i" ~ = 1900 
: pore he ee ee ictston! oF E 960 *( refined) 
- ages Hie “ORT CG Mer iatiny aunt 
De . eerone i On imports fron Cuba (extlusive preferential rates 

Act of 1922 -------- ------- s Sept. 22; 29223. 3992 : +0368 : 1.76483 Le9L2 
Act of 1930 ~-------------- : June 18, 1930 § 1.37 we cy ee ee Le 
Flexible tariff (sec. aa. Jie Seeesoee at) BOS) BPN Oe 25” gs Pees i. 59 - 
feade agrectieny, —-—---——- » Sept. 3,°1994 2 “86R65 4: 220135 2: ei) Pe JS 
Suspension.of:quotadi-=---: Sept. 12,<2939: Loess «os 910225 §> debas 1.59 
Supplementary agreement ---: Dec. eee go oes SOLS aa er eta 
Supplementary agreement ~~: Jan. 5, 1942 3 ac ae 2OL 2 5 eae Lote», 

: : On imports from other countrics (fuiinduty oe 
Act of 1922 -------- -w-----: Sept. 22, 1922: 1.24 oR eAe o2eeGns pee 
Act of 1930 ----~--- —------ ¢ June 28,71930. 3. 3425 23 O35. >t (ate he ee 
Flexible. tariff. (sec. 336)-:. June. 8,.1934. :.1.284375..:. 028125 : 1.875 3 1.9875 
Trade Agreement eee =~: July: 29, 1942 : °° 6421875: 0140625: .9375: .99375 
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Note.-—, The Tariff! Act of 1930 provided for a general rate of 2-5 cents per pound 
on 96° sugar. . The ‘then SRE Cuban preferential (20 percent below general 
rates) resulted in a rate of 2.0 cénts of 960 sugar from Cuba. On June 8, 1934, 
the cuties on sugar were reduced 25 percent by Presidential proclamation under 
section 336 of the tariff act, resulting in rates of 1.875 cents. per pound on 96° 
sugar paprect to the general rate of duty and, by virtue of the 20 percent pref- 
erence to 1.5 cents :per pound on sugar from ute. the duties on Cuban sugar 
were’ eather reduced by 50 percent (giving 0.75 cent per pound for 96° sugar) by 
supplementary trade agreements with Cuba, the last one effective on January 5,- 
Waser es The | general ‘rates were not affected by the agreements with Cuba, and the 
rates or ‘Cubari- ‘sugar thus for a short time ‘became less tnan half the general rates. 
On: July 29; 1942, howéver, the general rate was reduced by 50 percent to 0.9375 
cent on 96° sugar in trade agreement with Peru, which had the effect of restoring 
the preferential for Cuban sugar te 20 percent. ; 

‘Sugar is'dutiable according to its purity as measured by the polariseopic | 
test. The bagic rate is that on 75° sugar; by adding the increment for each 
degree above 75 the rate for any purity sugar may be dctermined. .: This makes the 
ad /walovem’. ‘équivalent of the rate on standard raw sugar, on a price basis, some- 
what higher tnan that on 1009 refined sugar, the price on refined sugar reflecting 
an extra vrocessin£g. For instance, the average ad valorem of the duty on imports 
from Cuba, 1935 te 1938, based on declarcd values, was 42 percent on 96° sugar and 
34. percent on 100° sugar. 

The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on total 1939 imports from Cuba (the 
duty rate being then 0.9 cent per pound cn 96° sugar) was 48 percent based on 
foreign value; on 1939 imports from other countries, at "full duty" rates, at 
was 133 percent. These ad valorem equivalents were computed on customs duty only, 
exclusive of the manufacturing and compensating taxes which apply equally to all 

sugar consumed in the United States, whether imported or of domestic origin. In 
1939 about 18 percent of the imports of sugar from Cuba consisted of manufactured 
suger subject to the import compensating tax. The excise tax on refined sugar, 
mide in the United States, whether from imported or domestic raw sugar, is paid 
by the United States refiner upon release for consumption. 


Pursuant to the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act, effective June 8, 1934, processing 
taxes and import compensating taxes were imposed (in addition Pee duties) at the 
rate of 1/2-cent per pound for 96° sugar. Sugar testing other degrees was taxed 
proportionally. The taxes ae discontinued following the decision of the Supreme 
Court on January 6, 1936, that the processing tax provisions of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Act were unconsti ahhh eg 


SUGAR, CANE AND BEET-Continucd . 


Note.— Continued . Sa ial 
The Sugar Act of 1937, effective September 1, 19377, imposcd an excise tax. on. 

manufactured sugar produced in the United States and an import compensating “tax on 
manufactured sugar imported into the United Stetes. These taxcs have been incor- 
tee in Chapter 32 of. the Internal Revamue Code. “By subsequent legislation 
he act was extended to December 31, 1947, and the excise taxes to Jue 30, 1948. 
The rate of tax is 1/2 cent per pound on 96° sugzr, and adjustments ere made for 
sugar having. a different polariscopic tests The preferences accorded Cyban suger 
in tariff duties do not apply in the case of taxes under the Sugar Act, the taxes 
applying equally regardless of the scurce of the sugar. 


\ 
i! 


The recent history of the United States suger industry must be considered in 
its international setting. World sugarcane production increased repidly after 
the First World War, when production of bect sugar had fallen to a relatively low 
level in the European countries. The yoarly output of. cane sugar, which wes about 
12 million short tons in 1914, amounted to 15 million tons at the beginning of the 
20's and to about 21 million in 1929. Areas devoted to the production of sugar— 
cane were continuously expanded, particularly in Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and. 
India; producticn of sugar was also increased by the introduction of varietics of 
cane with higher yields, cspecially in Java. Widespread use of cast-reducing 
technical improvements and modernized equipment alsc played an important role. 
Moreover, the expansion of cane-sugar production was accompanied by a rapid re- 
covery of the European beet sugar production from about Z.9 million short-tons in 
1919 to 9.5 million in 1928, that is to say, approximatcly its prewer level. 


The world total of raw sugar production which was atout 21 million short tons 
in 1921 was 32 million in 1930; it experienced a reduction during the. depression 
years 1931-34, but afterwards continued increasing, reaching 35.7 million tons in 
1939.. The expansion of the industry's productive capacity proceeded at a far 
greater rate than the growth of the world's consumption. Since the demand for 
sugar is relatively inelastic, sugar prices fell to much lower levels than before 
World War I. 


Moreover, large beet sugar producing areas were protected by tariff measures 
from low-priced sugar imports and the markets for the cans sugar of exporting | 
countrics were thus restricted. -A violent competition developed in those markets 
among the severel sugar-exporting countries, particularly between the Cuban and 
Javanese producers... That competition was reflected in the raw sugar prices quoted 
in "free" world markets. The price.per pound of raw suger at the London Cae ine tre) 
market averaged 4.27. cents in 1924; it dropped to 2.53 cents in i928, to 1.97 
in 1929, and reached a bottom in 1932 of 0.88 cent per pound. 


United States sugar production (the total for continental United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) has shomm a generel upward trend. 
Increased tariff protection to domestic producers under the Tariff Act of 1922 
stimulated production of "off-shore. sugar" in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. It.also .-..,,, 
led to increased production in the Philippine Islands, whose output entered the 
United States duty-free. Tariff vrotection was again increased, after the cutbreak 
of the depression, in the Tariff Act of 1930. The total domestic output of sugar, 
plus that of the Philippine Islands, rose from 3.1: million short tons in 1925 to — 
4.1 million in 1929, and to more than 4.9 million in 1932. Of the latter quntity 
about 1.7 million short tons were produced in the continental United States and 
3.2 million in the "off-shore" areas. . The bulk of the continental cutput con- 
sisted of beet sugar grown in the Central, Rocky Mountain, ond Pacific Coast States. 
Only about 265,000 tons was cane sugar, grown in Louisiana and Florida. 


Domestic production was supplemented by large-scale imports. United States . 
imports of sugar, including duty-free imports from the Philippines in the second half 
of the 20's absorbed nearly 40 percent of the world's net sugar exports. Cuba 
occupied the first place among the foreig sources of supply. Since 1903 imports 
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from Cuba have had.a preference in sugar duties. This, pr ob er ares. originally 
fixed-at+s20 percent, was substantially - gros. ter during the p eriod. 1934 to 1942, ay 
as a-result.of action under the Trade Agreements Act. , Next in importance were the 


Philippine«Islands’ which benefited fron. reciprocal free trade with the United States 

and, consésiuently, sold practically all their exportable sugar in this country. 

Tmports rae count trics Bs oat were subject to the full duty rates were insignificant. 
Dee: the: ote nein Cuba eseiee A ioe 56 percent of United States 

sugar consumption, the Philippines ‘5 percent; Cuba's share declined to 47 per- 

cent in the years 1927-31, and the share of the Philippines increased to 10 ner- 

cent. In the period 1932-34, however, Cuba's participation in the market of the 

United States fell tc about 26 percent, while the Philippines accounted for 18 

percent. 


Up to 1934 American sugar prices followed rather closely the corresponding - 
price movements in international markets. The (executy) price of Cubsn raw sugar 
delivered in New York declined-from an annual averyge of 4.20 vents per pound in 
1924 to 2.46 cents in 1928 and fell to 0.93 cont 2/3 in 1932. Itwas under these 
conditions that the suger leg gisldticts initiated by the Jones—Costigan Act of 1934 
and cupplemented by the Sugar Act of 1937, WAS adopted. By inten fort quan— 
titative restrictions on imports and cn marketings in continental United States of 
sugar from. various domestic sources, this legislaticn destroyed the previous re- 
lation between the prices of sugar in the markets of the United States and the 
prices in the "free" world markets... The tariff lost much in importance since 
the lowered rates of duties: established. in 1934 did not any longer influence the 
sugar prices of the American market. Between 1935 and 1939 the New York ex-duty 
price for Cuban raw sugar (96°) was on the average 1.1 cents per pound higher than 
the corresponding price at London (c.i.f., ex-duty) which reflected the price 
of the international markets. The price realized on sales,,in the United States 
market of importcd sugar paying the full duty was gener: ally, during . this périod, 
only slightly sor ang: sometimes even less than the price on the: {ntorna tional 
markets. nS 


The regulation of the American ‘suger market was preceded by strenuous cfforts 
of the competing groups of sugar—-exporters tc @djust, through international agree- 
ments, the ,total volume of exports to the purchasing capacity of the international 
markets. 3/ These cfforts started in 1927 and led in 1931 to the so-called 
Chadbourne Plan, which consisted of a ‘series ‘of private agree ements of national 
groups of sugar growers backed by the respective governments. In accordance with 
these agreements the sugar output in the participating couritrics, particularly in 
Cuba and Java, was severcly curtailed, but the sector of world production covered 
by the Plan was too limited to secure achievement of the desired objectives::-. 

The reductions in output in participating countrics made under the terms of. .the 


Plan were offset by expanding cutputs in other countrics. The average price See 


of raw sugar: ex-duty in London remained in the neighborhood of 1 cent per pound 
between 1933 and 1936. 


Renewed negotiations, initiated at the World Monetary and Economic Conference 
of 1933, led finally:to the International Sugar Agreoment of 1937 concluded by 21 
governments of sugar exporting and importing countrics. The countries included 





i/ On June 8, 1934, the duties on su pae were reduced 25 percent by Presidential 
proclamation under section 336 of the tériff act. Allowance was made for the then 
existing 20 percent Cuban preferential Yate. In the subsequent trade agreements 
concluded with Cuba (sce table on United States tariff, p. 2) the duty on imported 
Cuban sugar was reduced to less than half the rates on imports from fuli-duty 
‘countries. The general rate was ‘lowered in 1942 under the trade egreoment with 
Peru, restoring the 20 percent preference for Cuba. 

2/ The duty of 2 cents per pound levied at that time on Cuban row sugar was about 
twice as high as the ex-duty price. 

3/ Beginning with 1926 various attempts had been made in Cuba to restrict its 
sugar production through systems of crop ecntrol and to regulate exports through — 
selling agencies. 


SUCAR, CANE AND BEET-Continued 


in the agreomont accounted for 85 to 90 percent of the world's total production 

and consumption of sugar. The main features of the agreement consisted in allo- 
cating bnsic guotas in the international merkets to the countries which were the ~ 
main exporters of sugar, ond in establishing production control in accordance with 
the goneral principle that stocks should not exceed 25 percent of the annual cutout. 
The importing countrics, smong others the United Btetiet were ropresented with a 
considerable voting strength in the International Sugar Council charged with the 
administration of the scheme. The Government of the United Statcs undertook not 

to reduce the quotas allottcd to its forcign suppliers below their 1937 levels. 


Under the United States quota system, first esteblished in 1934, the Secretary 

of Agriculture was directed to determine the quantity cf suger needed in cach : 
calender year to mect the requirements of the consumers in the continental United 
States. The law prescribed that the quantity so fixed should not be so small as 
to result in prices excessive to ee cor higner than necessary to maintein 
the domestic sugar industry 2s a whole. Various sources of supply were distin- 
guished and’ each source was allotted a share in the tctel volume of suger market- 
able in continental United States. The President WAS, however, authorized, in 
ease of cmergoncy, to suspend these restrictions, and. he availed himself of that 


power after ne outbreak of the war in September 1939. The quot: system was re- 
Stored at ths beginning of 1940 but again suspended in April 1942, after shipments 


from the Philippine Islands had been interrupted by the Japanese invasion and a 
general shortage of available supplics had doveloped. he 

The shares allotted to the varicus creas of supply under the Sugar Act of 1937 
were intended ordinarily to be as follows: 


Producing area Per centum 
Domestic beet sugar ------~----~--------------~- 23.19 
Mainland cane suger --------------------~----=— 6.29 
Hawaii ----~---—--—- a LW ANOVA 
NOE iy aOR wig eas EN aaa We RauekcRS Cate ce Aetna ihe ala 9. SE Lee Fy 
Virgin Islands ----------—-—--~—-~------—-----—----—— ele 
Philippine Isiands -------~-----=——-~--—~----—--~ LS aidet: 
Cuba Mae en aoa 28.60 
Othor foreign countrics .~------------~---—~--— 40 
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Thus, under the operation of the quota system the supply from oll domostic 
sources (not counting the Philippines) teken together wos normally oxpected to 
otal requirements. ne distribution of the require— 


amount to 55.59 percent of t 
ments between domestic and forcign areas might, however, be affccted by a pro- 
vision of the act Sanaa to which the combincd tad allotted to demestic 
sources should not be less than 3.7 million short tons expressed in terms of 960 
sugar. Additional Le ales were made for the adjustment of the initial quotas 
to curront chenges in consumption and to situations in which particular areas 
should foil to supply their full quotas. eons coficioncics in shipments from 
the Philippines should be allocated among forcign sources othor than Cubs; ab 
ae cics of any domestic area among sth er domestic areas and Cuba; and 
deficicncies of Cuba among domestic areas. 


o 


1/ Peru was the principal beneficiary of such readjustnonts; that country's 
initial quota of 6,000 short tons was incroascd to 57,000 tons in 1938. In 1941, 
when imports from the Philippinws wore reduced by the war, Peru's quota was 150,000. 
tons which correspondcd to about 40 pereent of totel Poruvie an sugar cxports. 

Also imports from the Dominican Republic rose gonpi ders ht y ge oye 1940. 


. SUGAR,, CANE AND BEET—Continuod 


The Philippine Indcpendence Act of 1934 established 2 quota on imports of duty- 


free sugar from ee Philip ppincs of 850,000 long tons (about.952,000. short tons) 

per calendar year during. the first 10 yoars of the new Commonwcalth. All imports 
nbeve the quo te. of 850, 000 long tons were to, be subject to tho United States | 
gencral Ep iff rates on sugar. «The &ct- provided further that-beginning January. 1, 
1941, the > Philipr pine duty-free quota of sugar would be.made, subject to ¢xport 

taxes on a progressive scole, starting with 5-perecent of the provailing United 
States goneral tariff rate. These and othor commercial. provisions of the 

Inde oe es were rendered inoperative by the Japanese: invasion of the 
Philippines. Under the Philippine Trade Act of 1946, the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines is allowed the free entry into the United States of: all Philippine articles 
until July 4, 1954, except that certain products, including sugar, are subject to 
quota limitations. The quota on sugar is $50,000 lone tons (of which not more 
than 50,000 long tons may be refined sugar), the stme as that provided in the ~ 
Independence Act excent that under the Trade Act this is an absolute quote and 
not a tariff quota. In the period beginning July 4, 19D4 duties will be collected 
on imports.of Philippine sugor during ° the remea inder of that year-at the: reve y 
of 5 percent of the most favorable United States tariff duty A/ and the duties will 
be increased by 5 percent of such tariff duty in exch successive eelender year. 


Under the Sugar Act, 2s 2 protection to the ee and refining industri, guotes 


were imposed fixing the ™ aximuma shipments of rofined (saves ron aumraidn) een the 
mainland from each foreign and off-snore domestic’ source. Expressed in terms of 


96° suger these quantities were: 375,000 short tons from Guba, ne »2el4 short tons 
from the Philippines, 126,033 short tons from Puerto Rico, and. 29 9,616 short tons 
from Hawaii. : 


Exports ot. sugar from the mainland of the United Stetes have consisted almos 
entirely of imported. So eal @ar rofined in the United Stetes and exported with 
ponefit of drawback. 2/ The..casts.of. much of the sugar produced in the ccntinental 
arens had always been so considerably above ccsts of mueh of the: foreign production 
that domestically produced sugar.cculd-not be sold at--the prices quoted in inter- 
national markets. yates Hola ace 


The following table shows,. beginning High 19375 the-d 
upply in continental United Stetes ernst: “wagenacats Gino rare a as di peepal aes 
accordance with the 1937 schemes. (yi... 4s: 
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if As rorares sugar, this would menn the duty accorded to Cuba if preference’ ‘for 
Cuban sugar continues at that time. ‘ 


2/ Under the cucta regulations "drawback imports" wore not beat rgcable against the — 


guota for domestic consumption. 











°° SUGAR, CANE AND BEET--Contimued — 


Final Charges. Against Sugar panies. 1937- ie 





eo oo j .- 




















Supplying area’ *” 1937 ' “1938 * 1929 27 1920 + 1941 ? 19423/' 19438/ | 39 W 
: Quantity (1,000 short tons in terms of 962) we 
is : ta 3 : : 3 : a 
Continentals: ; oe : : ; as : Hane 
Domestic beet —--=s Uje45 9), 408.2 1,809 214,550 2.1,952 31,702 2 1,524 3 1,155 
Mainland cane -—: A AS BST Ne LOG So MALL Us Py Hale lig: 50, 
Total. --—-——~~ i Fie we hee Fie 2,396 : 1,950 : 2,363 : 2,109 : 1,984.: 1,659 
Domestic off~shore : 2 : : | : . 
sources: : : : : ge : ceca aoe 
Hawaii ~--~~----- ba S531 906. 2: 066 ¢ O01 us 003s 752) 5) 866 2 BOR a 
Puerto Rico ----~- Pee geoO, s BLS sel geo tt) 7OR Ss 908 Babe OLR et 
Virgin Islands —-: Gi: Ai Bus oa L3 72 BE aa 
BIOGAS Seam eoee toyooo to liteo t A U9 § T7393 1,900 2 2 Aes 2 Ea ll bt oks 
Foreign sources: : © : : : e ‘ : a iS 
Cuba ~-----~--~--— Rey OO Loar 8245950 (s-14950) : 2,700: 1,940.23, 303.473, 400 
Philippine : : : : : : es t 
Perens seers Phe bs OD Pi ASL £855 reas - 3 ~ 
Other countries3/: oo 38 Deen 3 LA eae hee BON sd Ate ee Le 
TOG) eee : 3, ee ; ro 077 iG le Pes TAS 49,745 52008 3 Ade eb 
Grang total —------— : 6 (861 : : 6,619 : 7 oo 6,443 : 8,008 ; 5,700 : 6,912 : 7,193 
: Percent of total 
Continental: Me : : : ee :; : : 
Dometic ee, eens las elo $242 2s 2A 24.4 td 29. 9s eee 0 8 16 
omrere Conc were Vee eee. soe 6S ee ore eo 
ou ~------——~ See ote tee. re SRS eee ae aoe 28 Tee ved 
Domestic ape vehore : : " : : : 3: 
sources: te : : a aie ae ; oe 
ewe te (cere ge 45 So gets 1209 t 14.6:  1a.3 F362 3 12.503. Lie 
POG CO hice rrcas boat et tee floes Le As le A gt Ae) Oe 8s pel. 8 
Virgin Islands --s edet a gs Pe dea ne een eo 6/ Sho ea eras okies 6/ 
Total 5 Anti i aE Aled . 26,1 : 2B.) 2, Cre ps aay : 27.9 ry 41-9 : Ries 
Foreign sources: : : : : $ ‘ : 
Cuba ~—----—------+— Fi Sh eee ee ae OR wo BAe Dae fer de ee” A se po ae 
pec ey : : tas : : : : 
* Islands -------- Pee Vane tes a ee LOL. s py — 3 - 
ee near e5/ 2 dev ae let 83 Oe Weeens pat Gs 1.6 $ te 
Total Say, SM ON ; pe ° Lb. : 39.8 ° Jing] ° Pe oyye! ° hs oar e MH LQ eh : wey 
Grand total -------; 100.0 S 1G020+ Fe 200.0. 1 AOD. 0: (90 100.0% 2 2004-0 3: L00.0- 85100, 0 
3 dor marketed since quotas 


were in suspense in all or fart of those years, 

2/ Gaotas suspended on September 12, 

3/ Quotas suspended Arril 13. 

‘4/ No quotas in effect. 

5/ Excludes first 10 tons imported from each country. 

6/ Less than one-tenth of 1 percent, 

Source; Sugar Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, U. Se Department 
of ena 


SUGAR, CANE AND BEET--Continued 


The regulation of the United States sugar market through the quota system 
was sucplemented by a system of benefit payments designed to adjust the domestic 
(continental and insular) production of sugarcane and sugar beets to such amounts 
(or acreage) as would correspond to the quotas allotted to the domestic area; 
moreover, the eligibility of individual growers to receive. benefit fayments was 

“nade dependent” on their compliance with certain fair labor standards and certain 
metho ds OL ‘soil conservation, and on the condition that they individually ‘should 
not exéeed their crovortionate share of the quota for the area. The rates of 

benefits were graded according to the quantity of sugar produced, the minimum 
‘Yate being 20 cents per 100 pounds of% recoverable raw sugar on any quantity in 
excess .of 30,000 short tons, the maximum rate 60 ccnts per 100 pounds on rroduc- 
tion up to- 500 short tons _ any individual grower. The maximum rate was in- 
creased to. 80 cents by an ame sndment to the act. 


ote wi eh 1943, under the pressure of wartine: requirements, incentive 
payments, in addition to the benefit payments, have been made in connection with 
the Government's rcrice stabilization program to offset the increased Sec of 
producing sugar-bearing crops. For the sugar beét crop in 1944 these inccntive 
payments averaged.about 85 cents per 100 pounds of recoverable sugar; for the 
mainland cane crop nez«rly 80 cents, for Hawaiian sods Puerto Rican cane crors 20 
‘cétits. . Thésc subsidies were subsequently increased. <For the crop of 1946, the 
growers, are assured & payment of about $4 per ton of sugar beets beyond Sugar Act 
payment. ay d to abeut #2.10 on an average ton of sugarcane, but these latter 
subsidies a er rad aes ur and down according to the ratio of sugar recovered from 
the cane de individual producer to sugar. recovered from all deliv— 
erles in-cach ree 
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des for. an. o% ecise tax at the rate of 50 
cents on 100° sugar) on ell ee marke ted 


The SugHY ‘het of 1937 Sis. fov 
we 5-8 
States, </: 
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“The “caiie sugar outcut of the American mainiend, ° eee experienced a sharp 
decline in 1940, reached in 1943 approximately the prewar, level: Capone 500,000 
short tors). Mainland béet sugar production, however, suffered a prolonged de- 
cline during the war, particularly owing to pene of: labor and to the shift of 
land use from the growing of sugar.beets to other crops. Also:in-Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico output, of sugar was not maintained at, ae eae See 


ote emer 


oe io“ onwards Tigeeel otetes sugar siebey was also seriously affected by 
the loss of Philirprine imports, which had amounted to almost 1 million’ short-tons 
a year. Under these conditions imcorts from Cuba had to be increased substan— 
tially in orcier to cover the requirements of the United States market and sugar 
exports madc in accordance with the lend-lease frogram.: Gomrared with a prewar 
quota of about 2 million short tons for imports :ifrom foreign countries other than 
‘the Philiprines,. 3.3 aeejeee were imcorted .in 1943 .and 3.9 million in 1944, quota 
restrictions having been suspended in April i942. These imports were secured by 
yearly contracts, beginning with the 1942 Cuban crop, in which the United Statés 
Government undertook to purchase at a fixed rrice the.entire Cuban-crop (less 
the island's own requirements).- The rfrice cer pound of Cuban raw sugar (Cuba 
f.o.b. for United States market) rase from an average of 1.91 cents in 1939-ta 
2.65 conts for the 1942-44 crops, 3.10 cents for 1945, and_3.675 for the 1946 


crofe 3/ ies Spi Rea! pei’. Sn a 


* 
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gh Tncludine benefit. payments, the price received by the farmers for a ton of 
béctsrose from about $6.71 in 1939 to $11.42 in 1943 and a guarantee of $13.50 in © 
1946. These payments are exclusive of soil conservation and crcp failure pay- 
ments. ; 
ee A processing tax supplemented by an import compensating tax as introduced by 
the Jones-—Costigan Act in 1934 was declared unconstitutional by the pice Court 
in January 1946. The excise tax was then introduced by the Sugar Act of SO Oe 
3/ The ¢urchase contract of the 1946 crop rrovides for upward adjustments in the | 
basic price during the calendar year 1946 in the same proportion as the index of 
living costs or of foodstuff prices (as reported by- the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor) increases over the averages prevailing er. 
, % 
b 





4 
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during the last 3 months of the colendar year 1945. oe?) 
MES al 
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SUGAK, CANE AND SEET-~-Continucd 


The. sugar production of the world has béen greatly reduced by the war and 
its after cffects. In Java and the Philippines production had almost been 
brought to a standstill under the Japanese occuration. On the Eurorean Contin- 
ent beet production has been reduced to about half the prewar level, because of 
lack of manpower, fertilizers, and transportation facilities; in some territories 
also economic and social insecurity has seriously affected : sothout Girl orera= 
tions. 1 The world's available stocks of sugar heave heen: “eae ae liy exhausted. 
Hence, for some years to come, f¢rices in internationel sugar markets can be ex-— 
pected to bc substantially hizher than before the war. 


The International Sugar Agreement has been cxtended during and after. the war, 
but its mein rrovisions have been declared inoperative since they dae designed 
to deal with a surplus situation. In the Pretocol of August. 31, 1945, in whieh 


“9 
the agreemcnt was prolonged for a further year some revision of the rrewar provi- 
sions was contemplated. The Protacol was ratified by the United States on April 
Gi a a Fo When the ratification was discussed in the Senate it was understood 
that the extension of the Deed eht would in no way conflict with the domestic 


sugar Legislation. 


Under the quota system established by the Sugar Ac ue tariff duties 
on sugar heve comparatively little effect upon the rrice sugar in the United 
etates market or upon the share of consum’tion cucrlied by the several areas. 
domestic or foreign. | 





World production of beet sugar (excluding Russia and China) which amounted to 
about 10 million short tons in 1939-40 was estimated at 5.5 million for 1945=46% 
Between the same years rroduction of cane sugar declined only from about 22 million 
tons to 20 million. 
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Par. No. 502 
UNITED KINGDOM 
(Br. W. Indies) 


CUBA 





. ‘ : rv 2 
United States production, aie tacaand imports, 1929, 1935, 1937, 1938, 1939 and 1943 
}- wet veeey 
e an eG east Imcorts for consumption from—- 
Year | Produ n Domestic. |, a ee a PES 
Ay exports a All t ENS p | ee | Dominican "Other" Br. 
| expox CUBA ° |. Ba¥Fbacos | 5. blac bi Brie: 
countries ce is Rerublic Wi. Indies </ 


1929 
L935 
Lee ei 
1938 
1939 


1943 


1929 
uN he 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1943 
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39,880 | 3,176 | Sneak Mee 
el AS BGL, | B77 | 12,644". | "9,858 
-| 43,300 380 10,988 3,212: 
mule FE 407 9,946 | 7,662 
es AD, ther |) eae 11, 564, 9,040 
= 56, 330 | 4/ 3938 : ae. | 1,<85 
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sirug¢ ‘only, ‘including 
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oussnd galions valued at 20 
thousand dollars for 1943; bt 
eve Less than 500. 
Lf Inelucies 235 thousand 


-neglizible in crior years 


Saal wee at 178 thousend dollars exported under 





lend-lease, 

Source:’ Production from official. “ste istics of the U.S. Derartment of 
Agriculture; exports and imr orte from official statistics of the U. S. Derartment 
of Commerce. |. RTE pee A : | 43 

Item + 
‘Par. 502: | 
Molasses’ and sugar sir BEE, HetePeded 
Gontaining nonsugar s dee s equal to ‘e 
more then Eee sentys toteL 
soluble solids: 
Product of Cuba: az ie 
Conteining not above 48 rercent lat, 
totel sugars -------~----~---~---~ eed 1/0.10 
Plus,for each percent of total 
sugars over 48 percent -----~---- wee 2/o.41 CUBA 
Computed rate on besis of 75 cer- 
cent total sugars --------- ~——--~ 6.14 1/3.07 


ootnctes at end of table, 


EDIBLE MOLASSES AND SUGAR SIRUPS--Gontinued 


Item United $ tes Tarit f Proposed 
seit negotiating 
Act of 1945 . country 
~ 1930 PET oRsas 


~ Gents per gaklon ~ 


i 
z 


Pare (SOc ta 
other. than Froduct of Cuba : 


rotet sugars ibis oes es ae 2/0.16-2/3 UNITED 

Plus,for each rercent ‘of total KINGDOM 
sugars over 48 percent —--------+ 0.275 2/0.18-1/3 = comet. aa 

Comruted rate on basis of 75 rer- 
cent total sugars ----~—-—~-—---H— 7.675 2/5117 

Containing nonsugar solids equal to 
6 percent or less of total soluble 
solids: 3/ 
Product of Cubas 


, 


‘Containing not abeverd Re} percent 7 ti 

Fatal SURAPS, «n—we cee eee wi) P2260 7 \geeOcTO 
Plus ,for- each rercent of total 

sugars over 48 percent --~------— 0.22 Ao CUBA 
Computed vate on basis of 75 per~ ° . 

cent total sugars --------<-------- 6.14 4/3.07 


Other than product of Cuba: 
Containing not above 48 percent 


Lota, SUupare: Synt  eeenoe ace 0.25 DIA UNITED 
Plus, for each percent of total sugars KINGDOM 
over 48 cercent ---~---~--—--~---—----- OR Pa 5) DOr ers 
Comruted rate on basis of 75 per- 
cent total sugars --~~------~--~-+ 7.6075 5/7675 


1/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective January 1942; Cuban product not subject 
to nor included in any tariff quota, ~— a 

2/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939; reduced 
rates, however, are limited to a tariff quota of 1,500,000 aad een from full—duty 
countries in anv calendar-year.. Entries in excess ere subject to rates appli cable 
under the act of 1930. ’ * . 4 

of These sirurs, termed "liquid suger", have since September 1937 been subject. 
to an import compensating tax of 0.5144 cent per pound of total sugars, which is 
in addition to the duties shown in the tabulation. 

4/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective January 1942; this product of Cuba is 
subject to an absolute quota of 7,970,558 gallons under the Sugar Act of 1937. 
(See note below.) 

sf Full-dut ty imports of this product are subject to an annual sbdsolute guota of 
830,894 gallons under the Sugar Act of 1937 and are dutiable at the rates rrovided 
for in the act of 1930. (See note below.) 

Note.- Quotas on sugar, including "liquid sugar," were suspended, effective 
April 1942; for the period of the national ‘emergency with respect to sugar. 

Note.--In-1939 the duty on molasses and sugar sirurs under the tariff quota was 
equivalent, on the average, to A6 percent.ad valorem on imrorts from Cuba and to 17 
percent on imports from other countries; on imrorts in excess of the quota the ad 
valorem equivalents were 96 and.26.rercent, re eapeobively: The duty on “Liquid 
suger" was equivalent to 40 rercent sd valorem on RROREE s from Cuba and to 59 rer- 
cent on imports from other countries, 
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EDIBLE MOLASSES AND SUGAR STRUPS--Continued 


Comment 


3 


Edible molasses and suger sirugs, dutiable under reragrarch 502 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, are aie eg rroducts derived from sugercane; sorgo sirurs are 
also important in United States: croduction. OF the Soa. Week Al million 
~gallons of total average domestic rcroduction in 1937-39, about 22 miliion gallons 
consisted of sugarcane sirur, 12 million gallons of sorgo sirup, 4 million’ gallons 
edible spdonigai and 3 million gallons refiners! sirup. . . . 


if ali economically recoverable suger is extracted from the cane by a raw | 
sugar mill, the residue is inedible molasses, but with some sacrifice ee des 
of sugur much of the residue can be ordinarily sold as edible molasses. In re~ 
fining raw cane sugar some of the molasses residue is converted into refiners! 


sirup by filtering and other rrocessing; uniess so treated the residue is inedible 
molasses. 


% | 


Sorgo enc cene sirurs produced on farms or in small (custom) sin 


ls ur milis 
for the most rart consumed on the farms or marketed locnlly. Molasses and cane 
sirurs pro sehced by raw-sugar mills, and refiners! sirurs find wider distribution 
through large: food-processing (baking and confectionery especially ) ond marketing 
ey 


- marketi 
concerns. They frequently are marketed in blends with corn sirup or with clear 
sugar siruts. The price of sorgo siruns and of cane sirups croduced C 


. 
wb}. 
ale is frequently two to three times thet of molasses and refiners! sirups. 


tA 


"Uigeid suger" produced in the United Stetes J ic 
dry cane sugar or by further rrocessing imported ‘Wiguid sugar," Te 
3 fe} 5) 


nus the domes- 
tic: production rh gS suger" is included in the-fisgures for total consumrtion 
of cane and beet sugar (see dixest on Sugar, car. 501) and, therefore, excluded 
from the figures here cresented for domestic croduction of cdible molasses and 
] 


sugar sirups. Liquid suger, on account of its low content of nonsugar solids, is 
relatively colorless and fliavorless and is readily distinguishable from those 


tyres of sirurs which are marks 


4. 


ved Erimerijy on The Dasis-o; Flavor. 


, 


Imrorts of "liquid sugar! are included in tre statistics at the beginning of 
this digest; they became significant about 1931] and Ta garcae to 1938 imrorts of 
edible sugar sirurs from Cube and from the Dominican Rerublic consisted almost 
enti a j e of bm Total imrorts in 1936 rose to about 16 million 


: 
is year that the Secretary of Agriculture, under the rro- 
nes-Costigan Sugar Act and Public Resolution 109 of Jun e 19492936; 


FO 
:bsolute annual import quota d/on liquid sugar. Tt wes de SA 
tr rd 


* 1 e ‘: e 5 i . 2 4 , ° 
fet Natudtion on the oes of this sirup which competes 


sugar was necessary to’ protect th © operation 1s of tno sugar auota s 
under the acte! nthe 


Before 1939 virtually all of the United States imports of edible Hess ses oe 
sugar sirups, other than "liguid sugar," were from the British: We 
of the type known as Barbados molasses. This product, produced from ond cane 
juice in an open kettle process, has a certain flavor which none of the domestic 
products have and, ph Cait has hed a special market as a table sirup in. the 
New England fis ching and lumbering regions and for blending purposes. Jn each of | 
two 5-year periods before fhe war, 1924-28 and 1934~38, the fuli-duty. imports under 
this category averaged about'1.7 mill ion eee a yea. » indicating 4 Mae uni~-. 
form trade of long standing. athe to ; 


” 


i/ Quotas on.imports of ‘"liguid sugar" 


Area : ‘Jones-Costignn Ac 3 Suger Act. of 1937 
Oe tee ee - . phase 
al sugar ccntent 





: In terms of gallons of 72 vercent tot 
(PE sas oh otk eee ara: aw” Oe 7,970, 558 
Dominican Rerublic -~--------~ PEAS * 830,894 : 830,894 
Great Britein --~------~----—----; : 16 , 368 : ~ 
Other foreign countrics -------- : - $ _ 
Total. <—--n— a ee renee pee ; 8, 7845715 : 8,501,252 — 
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EDIBLE MOLASSES AND SUGAR RR EO VATS 


\ihien’ the ° ‘tariff. quota. of 1,500, 000 gallons enna 1ally: on molasses and sugar 
sirurs (e xcluding iiguid sugar) | was crovided for in the trade: agreement with the 
d Kingdom. (effective January, 1939), it evidently was expected that the bulk 
“imports would come from..the British West Indies, as they had in the rast; 
erovision was made ‘for allocation of 1 the ae among sources of surrly. 

9, however, beeen from.Cuba jumped to over 1 million gallons and accounted 
most 70 percent of the imports within the quota. . Even though total imcorts 
the ‘British West Indies (within, and in excess of the quota) were less than - 
jo-thinds as much as the quota, only about 40 percent were entered before the _ 
quota was filled, These imrorts, had an average foreign value of approximately 

* 25' cents a gallon, as compared with less then 7 cents a gallon for the Cuban rrod- 
Mag The Cuban sirurs were made in large sugar mills from surplus sugarcane, 
which largely, accounts for their much lower unit value. ° In 1940 and 1941) in- 
ports’ from Cuba also represented: large portions of the quote. This situation 

was, altered by the suppleme ntary trade agreement with Cuba, effective January 1942, 
which furthér reduced the aah on the Cuben product and provided that imports from 
Cuba would not be chargezble against the tariff quota on imports under the trade 
agreement with the United Ki soe In 1942, imports from Cuba exceeded 6 million 
gallons; in su sequent years, through 1945, they ranged from 2 million to less 
than one-third million gallons ayear, th rease being due partly to shipring 
difficulties and to the effect of certain R ons in the contract for the pur- 
“chase of ‘Cuban suger crops by the United States ernment.’ Annual imports of 
these sirurs from countries other than Cuba a 


poate less than one million gallons 
from 1942 to UAL y but in. 1945 they slightly exeecdod the tariff quota of 1,500,000 
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In April 1942 the quote provisions of the Sugar Act of 1937, including the 
absolute quota on imports of "liguid sugar," were suspended for the duration of 
the nationel chhergency with respect to sugar. Since that time, the imports of 
"liquid sugar" from Cuba «nd from the Dominican Republic have-not equalled their 
respective quota « allotme ents. In 1944, however, imports from Cuba of all tyres 

' ses amounted to 8.5 million gallons, 6.3 million gallons 


of edible sirers and molasses 

of which were dutiable as "liquid ‘sugar.". In 1945 total imports of edible molas~ 
ses and sugar sirups from Cuba ae to less than 300,000 gallons, none‘of 
which was "liquid sugar." There have been no. imports of “liquid stgar" from the 


Dominican Republic since 1941. ae of "liquid sugar" sinte 1942 have been 
controlis od through impo rt licensing and sugar puna ss ae contrecta. The rela- 

Lively large imports in 1944 consi aes of: types of beverage: sirugs, which subse— 
ements were subject to rationing as suger on a sugar content basis ahd which had 
the effect of discouraging imports of the higher rriced pecans in this form. 


i 


' About ‘Ss, ee Pounds ee suger (refined ba sis) are. contained in 4 gallon of, | 
"Liquid sugar, tof "75 percent total sugars’ ccntent. .On "livuid sugar" of this test, 
the present ee: of a is 3.07 cents,a gallon for the uuban ° ePoduct ond 7 O75 
Ce nts for: “the Eroduct f other coymtrics. . These rates are equivelcnt,, per. Avice 
of sugar content, coiiert eae 0.35::cont:on the Cuben product and 0. 89 cen 
mports from bthe r; countries. There is therefore 2 de cided saving. in sie 
tothe ftiporter x ait he. “brings in sugar -in the eae sugar" rather than as dry 
sugar}: thé retes on the latter being 0.795 cent and 0.99375 cént, réspectively, 
rer pound. The same disproportion exists nominally with respect to edible molas- 
ses and sugor sirurs other than "liquid sugar." But. since. these. ‘Latter products 
ore not idontieal- in-use with ‘sugar, this aifference.in tariff’ tréatment eS 
imrortant may not be as material as at is hitodkas “liquid .csugar.. 
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14 
EDIBLE MOLASSES AND SUGAR SIRUPS--Continued 


During the prewar period, domestic production of dark and flavored molasses 
and sugar sirups (the products covered by this digest, except "liquid sugar") 
showed a downward tendency. This was accounted for partly by the greater guan- 
tities of com sirup used as a table sirup and in blends with other molasses and 
sirups. In addition to the consumer preference because of its physical charac- 
teristics, corn sirup had the advantage of a lower price. However, during the 
war years, the consumption of all these products increased by .reason of their 
substitution for sugar, a scarce commodity and subject to rationing. 


For the postwar period it is probable that the prewar trends will be resumed; 
accordingly, whatever the total annual consumption of molasses and sirups may be, 
a declining share will probably be accounted for by the unblended products. The 
proportions of the consumption of these products that may be supplied by domestic 
production and by imports are subject to considerable uncertainty. If the import 
quota on "liquid sugar," in effect since 1936, but at present temporarily suspend- 
ed, should be restored, imports would be limited to the quota regardless of the 
rate of duty. 
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Par. No. Sue 
Ms CUBA 


INFDIBLF MOLASSES 


Stat. import class (1939): 1640.0 


Inited States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 ° 





| te LOB. utp OSS, ote ORG ys? y OLD 





Production 2/ ---------—- SA NS ah a : 144,500 : 147,600 : 148,800: 163,879 

Extorts i gps ak ned Seam Pai ot Ses) HES WsY Tae eies . Par Sah O34 

Imrorts for consumrtion from: os ; : Laing 

Total, all countries --+—-—-—-“-2——--- 301,250 "91 772 328 © 190,656 :4/ Do ype tte 

CURIE a eee ese ee <u RATT [2h hao Ones OUsoRe  t,  LAb eed. 
Dominican Republic -------—-~—----- Siler eifee toy de uelle Rol asa 16,419 : ai 
United Kingdom ------------=-------- : LGR: aS Ppeie 2 _ 
Polendiiend pangipees—————— en Sa Sere ABE OTD 8 2,190: - 
Catania same Sie ae £ Bera ts nega) | B66 2 S70", 2,569 
Wexico ————-+-- 3 ee : eaten We Were Mee Lines vee bo ys G Sake 
Netherlands Indies -~~--—--~---~~~-~-- eae 8,301 : : 





Produciionw: =. — oe Se Ee : 
sxrorts 3/ a ee aera ++---------—-- rs ine (peed ea 
imrorts for consumption from: : ‘ : : 2 
Total, all countries ~—-“s—~--—-4+4-+4; 15,670 : §,206 : . 6,420 ; Af 26, 388 
Ce re ee een OL : GER G e Seti Fee oe ae 
Dominican Republic -—--~----~-—-+--~=; oe ts 635 3 As ~ 
United Kingdom --~----~------~----- ~=t ees - 3 ele - 
Potermalersnytpie : 188 : 609 : 168 3° ~ 
Oy Ce ge a rae : Ome 109 : 129 ; <i daaaad 
Mexico ------~-~-~~~-~--~—~-~---~--- : - 3 olay te alee es ee 
Nechentendesindiesh. 907..: Bole: ae wake 





1/ Quantity as reported and'not adjus tea for Sugar “content. 
2/ Includes continental United State es production and that in Hawaid and Puerto 
Rico; partially estimated. TGR Ne ee ! 
3/ Official export statistics. do not differentiate pemechtedinis andanedinle 

nolasses, therefore these Sean include small quantities of molasses excorted 
for edible purroses. Bhai } . a 

4/ Free for Government use, soe ER. thousand gallons valued at 25,515 thousand 
dollars imported from Cuba, . “ Pace: 

Sources Production from official statistics of the U. &. Department of 
Agriculture, except.as noted; exports’ and imrorts ‘from official: statistits of 
the U. S. Derartment of Commerce, cea ‘ eee oer. te 











pen). o Bs i We Minitea states taritr Prorosed 
ied . negotiating 
Pe OL 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cent ver round of total 
Sugars content 
ats, 502 
Molasses not imrorted to be used 
for the extraction of sugar 
or for human consumpetions 
Peete ar (aon ae Of022) ~ Sool CUBA 
Other than product of Cuba —----- Os3 0.03 


ya Supplementary trade agreement with Cuba, effective January 194<. 
Note.-— The ad valorem equivalent of the duty on imports in i939 (when the g 
O act were in force) was 5 percent on the Cuban rroduct and rercent on 
inrorts om other countrics; on 1943 imrorts it was C.6 percent on the Cuben 
product and 1.8 meen on Cha from other countries. 
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INEDIBLE MOLASSES-—Continued 


The approximate equivalent computed duty in 1939 was 0.1/7-cent rer gallon on 
imrorts from Cuba and OQ, Miawie ce rer galion on imports from countries other than 
Cuba. The computed rate rer eon on the Cuban croduct reflected the higher 

total -sugars content of about : rounds tér gallon against that of about 6h pounds 
rer gallon on imports from countries other than Cuba in 1939. 


‘Comment 


The term "molasses" as. here used. means inedible molasses, that is, molasses 
not. fit or not used for human consumption, as distinguished from molasses and 
r sirucs used. for edible purposes, which are considered in a separate digcst. 
Inedible molasses consists of 3 major tyres, namely, blackstrar molasses {molas SCS 
obtained as a byproduct. in the manufacture of raw cane. sugar. and also in cane 
sugar refining, with a sugars content of from 50 to 60 cercent); high-test 
molasses (made from surplus cance, without thc extraction of sugar, and with a 
sugars content usuelly of at ea 75 percent); beet molusses (a byproduct of 
beet sugar manufacturing with a sugars content of about. the same as that of black-— 
st trap eed) | 


US 


a 


All of the domestic production consists of bliackstrar and beet molasses, 
pt that the figure for 1937 includes cseresee i2 million gallons of high-test 
isses made in Puerto Rico. This was produced from cane harvested in excess 
of the quantity necessary to fill the sugar quota allotted under the crovisions 
of the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act. Until the car ly thirties, almost all the im- 
ports also were of blackstrer molasses but after 1935 a considerable rrorportion 
was high-test molasses from Cuba. Possibly 30 million gellons of the imports 
1 6) ae and larger amounts in the 2 or 3 preceding iat consisted of high-tes 
molasses Imports of mo lass ses from European countries end from Canada consisted 
peeeeiy ee beet molasses. 


pk 


“e: 


Annual domestic preduction of inedible molasses varies with the volume of 
pay 1r produced. Arrroximately one-half of the domestic outrut (average 1937-39) 
as produced in Puerto Rico and Hawaii, and the other half consisted of both bect 
fio mais and blackstrap page (from raw-sugar mills snd refineries) produced 
in continental United State Of the molasscs produced in Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, nearly tyo- eas, was Lage ycaea to continental United Stetes, and the re- 
mainder was used on the Islandsfor making rum and for other curfoses. 228 


The principal uses of inedibie molasscs in the United States are in® the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol and in mixed feeds for livestock. Practically all 
of the high-test Se ea is uscd in the production of incustrial alcohol which in 
1939 accounted for a totalof about 190 million gallons of molasses (blackstrap 
equivalent basis). rst 50 to 74 million gallons of molasses were used Aina porn re— 
cent prewar years in mixed ilvestock feed. The remainder was used in the production 
of yeast, vinegar, citric acid, rum, end butyl alcohol. Bi.et molasses is pre- 
forred in the manufacture of citric acic and yeast; large quantities are also 
used as stock feed, dricd molasses beet pulp being an important outlet for this 
purpose, 
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47 Par. No. 503 
CANADA 
MAPLE. SUGAR AND STRUP 


Stat. import classes (1939): 1651.0° and Meer 1 


United States production, exports, and imports, in specified years, 
1925 to 71943 








Imports ,f Or .gousump ption, jal 


ake BR! 


ALL . United 
countries | ehinedon 












‘Domestic 
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Year ' Production 










gRephy a dowel! 






1938 -—-— 
1939 —-- 


[ogee 


Pt aie a 
1927 tot? E6oSOh615 
ge 10,258 
cece his aoa 318 
1933 —— 795 
1935’ -——— 697. 
TS A ieiee 155 7 
! 


1925 
1927 
1929 
1931 
1933: 
1935 
1937 
1938 

1939 

194.37 - 


LK Sugar end sirup combined in terms of sugar (1 galion or ll pounds of sirup 
equal to 8 pounds of sugar). eh Exports. are known to be small. 

3/ Less than 500. 

Source: Production from U. S. Department of Agriculture; imports from official 
statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. : 











[tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of Act of 1945. country 
ee 1930 rete | 
| ¥ Gents per pound 
Pars) 503 
* Maple sugar--——--° 4.0 BGe Vbhe 3:0 | CANADA. 
Maple sirup’------ 4.0 “ks ae i 20: ah do. 
an Tariff Act of 1930. rates on maple sugar and maple sirup were. reduced to 


6 cents and 4 cents a secre respectively, by Presidential proclamation under 
section 336, .effective March-1931; the rate on maple sugar -.was’further reduced to 
4, cents a pound in the first trade egreement with Canada, effective January 1936, 
and the rates on maple sugar and maple sirup were further reduced to 3 cents and 
2.cents per pound, respectively, in hs second trade eee with Canada; 
effective January 1939. 

Note.—.The duty of 3 cents a riide on the Rae ee of maple sugar was equivalent 
to 19 percent ad valorem in 1939 and to ll percent in 1943; on the imports of 
sirup the duty of 2 cents per pound was equivalent to 22 percent ad valorem in 
1939 and to 12 percent in 1943. ’ 
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TAR AND SIRUP—Continued.. : 


Comment. . 


en. 


e sirup:are made from the sap gathered from cert 


Maple sugar end maple ain 
species of maple ‘trees which grow wild in. forests or groves. The foie is 
obtained by boiling .or. ovine ating the watery. sap to a sirupy consis ey weitgning 


about 12 pounds a gallon. 
tent cryst 
for each gallon 


sirup, is 
Maple sugar and sirup consumed ¢ 


products, and are used in. 
blended sirups. 


comparatively, simple - arenes flavor 


If the evaporating is continued until the a con- 


sllizes, the product is maple sugar, yielding about 8 pounds of sugar 
of sirup. The conversion of, sirup. to sligar, and of sugar to. 


QQ 
is 


food and confecti 
en nd 


lost in the process. 
onéery © 
smoking tobacco, and of 


such ere made into 
the pie 3 ration of chewing 


The United States ane Canada produce and consume virtually the entire world. 
supply of maple sugar and sirup. Production in the United States is confined 
almost wholly to the New Engisnd, Middle Atlantic, und Great Lake States, Vermont 


is the 
75 percent of the domestic 
in the Province of Quebec, 


about 30 million. pounds” (sugar equivalent) 


1936-40. The number of i 
duction in any-one year. | 


any 
to 
at 
account of the weather. 


2 
Cha 


cutstanding producer, 


million to 11 million between the 5-year periods menti 
the cutting of maple trees 
n average of about 26 million pounds smnually, 
Annual co 


end together with New York und Ohio produces about 


output Over 80 percent of. the- Canadian production is 
The average annwial domestic production declined from 


in 1919-23 to 21 million pounds in’ 


rees tappéd and the weather cétermine the volume Of pro- 
‘The number of trees tapped declined from approximately 


oned above, owing ir part 
anadian production has been maintained 
but varies from year to year on” 
nsumption in the United States averaged a about 


for lumber. 


28 million pounds: (sugar equivalent) in 1937-44 compared with 32 million pounds | 


in 1924-32. 
Usually, from 15 to 2 
to the United States. In 


and amounted to 11.5 million pounds (sugar equivelent) 


AO percent of the Canadian: 


reduced domestic production becau 
1930; 


hurricane of September 
pounds), ae to the tariff 
4, to 2 cents & pound on si, 
January 1930. 


Imports are predominantly 


have a strong maple tLe AVOr, 
to obtain, the maple t avor 
proportion of the domestic 


Whenever the 
were from 1922 to 
almost exclusively. When 

sugar, however (as from 19 
of the total imports in te 
It is difficult to me 
of duty, Increases in rx 
both sugar and sirup to 8 


rup in the tre ade agreement w 


5 percent of the Canadian production has been exported 
1939, United States-imports were exceptionally large 
which represented nearly 
production. .-. This incre in imports was due to 
of daina ge maple trees in New England by the 
to the.unus vay large 1938 Canadian crop (31 million 
reduction from.4 to 3 cents 5 pound on sugar and from 
ith Canade, effective 


oar ae 
UG 


coal 
ase 


op: 
se % 


of the’ comiiércial and not of the fancy grade; they 

and are in demand. by domestic manufa cturers who wish 
with the minimum use of maple sugar or sirup. A large 
sirup i an fancy maple sirup for table use. 


ja 


- 
Ww 
ae 


- 


dyty on sugar and on sirup have been the same (as they 

from 1936 to Eee) ne imports have consisted of sugar 
the rate on sirup has been one-third less than that on 
31 to 1935 and from 1939 through 1945), about 30 percent 
rms’ of suger have entered in the form of sirup. z 


asure the direct effect on ed of she anges in rates 
ates under the Tariff Act of 1930 from 4 cents. a pound on 
cents 2 pound on sugar and 5s cents poe on sirup, 


Pa) 
Cute 


followed lerge speculative imports in 1929 and early in 14930, of over 1i million 
pounds (sugar equivalent). in each’ ye ar. This resulted in large stocks in the’. 
United States and imports in 1931 and 1932 were small, averaging only 2.2 million 
pounds. In the years 1933 to 1935, with the surplus stocks out of the way, but 
with rates of duty the same as in 1932, imports averaged 3.6 million pounds (sugar 
equivalent) which comps uve with annual imports of 4.9 million pounds in the years 


19 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP--Continued 


1924-28. Between these two beriods, however, the United States price of maple 
Sugar declined from 28 cents to 24 cents per pound. In the years 1936-38, with 
the duty at 4 cents a pound on both sugar and sirup, imports increased to 
5.) MLL ion pounds , but United States prices also Sosa to 28 cents a pound 
of sugar. Fo mei the reduction in duty to 3 cents a pound on sugur and to 
2 cents on sirup, imports increased to 8.4 million pounds (1939-41), but this 

iso ee. ee an. increase in the United States price. 

In 1937 and 1938, when the rate of duty was the same on a pound of maple 
sugar as on a pound of maple sirup, imports were predominantly of sugar. Follow- 
ing the trade agreement of January 1939, in which the duty on sirup was establish- 
ed at a rate of only two-thirds that on sugar to compensate for the higher mois-— 
ture content of sirup, an increased proportion of the poets of maple proaucts 
consisted of sirup. Data on United States imports of maple sugar and sirup, 
1937-39, 1943, and 1945, are shown below. 


Meple sugar and sirup: Unit onsumption, all from 














Year etal : z i. : : 
. Quantity : Value : Quantity ., Value 

; Pouncs : : Pounds : 
1937 ----------~------------ Oats 0 secon oUlLA, veer * 84,160 ;: $18,384 
OS LE MN i, ean Sie a > 3,945,601 : 622.7798 bias Sosa: 3,678 
1939 ---------------------- : 9,621,891 cranes rel ao fs) i? ORO, LS are ae eee 
1943 -------------~--------- Ree OOM (ost Lego 9550)" Utes gol BeOoRe tS 
1945 ----------~---~--~------ SAO pourde: Hips Or Ook: Wag 2g eee ARS he 
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Par, No« 505 
20 UNITED KINGDOM 


SALICIN 


Stat. class (1939): 813.80 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937~39 and 1943 


’ woe antiy « + aay ere tr —e ~. « om x a = 

‘ Imports for consumption from-~ 

Year Production Mla Ng All UNITED 
exports ‘dd Gacnany 1/ | 

countries KINGDOM | 


Quantity (ounces) 


N i eae 
0 5,360 
18,592 






1967. hanss N 
1938 4 ze) 
1939 N 





1/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Percent adi valorem 
rar. 505 any 
VE Sag eee Mai Jeep eek rag eine Se ea een SQ... af 35 YNITED KINGDOM 


i/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Comment 


Salicin is a white crystalline powder obtained by extraction from bark of cer- 
tain species of willow and poplar trees. This drug has not been produced in the 
United States, principally because of the lack of a cheap supply of willow bark 
waste such as is available to certain foreign producers, and because of the fact 
that the American willow tree appears to be lower in salicin content than the cul- 
tivated Belgian species. Until about 1930 a substantial part of the imported 
salicin was used in the United States in making various salicylates but, with the 
development in the twenties of synthetic salicylates in this country, salicin is 
no longer used for this purpose and imports are much smaller now than formerly. 


Salicin is used as an antipyretic, tonic, preservative in the manufacture of 
drugs, and for bacteriological purposes, Although salicin has certain specialized 
uses, in its medicinal applications it competes to some extent with synthetic 
salicylates. 


Germany and the United Kingdom have been the sole sources of imports, some- 
times one and sometimes the other being the predominant suurce. 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 


United States production, exports, 


an 


CANDY AND CONFEC 


WT AMAT 
SUGAR 








1650.3 and 1650.5 


and imports, 


Par. Wo. 506 
CHINA 
CUBA 


TIONE DRY UNITED KINGDOM 


1937-39 and 1943 








{ Be ec: TImports- for consumption: from-- 
Gar Produc— Domestic oor aaa ame 
Year . x ayeignyey Tine. Wiaeie: bye { UNITED nae 5 a 
Pitas exports 2! countries | ited KTM de CHINA | CUBA 
: KINGDOM » Ae ; 
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Quantity.. (1.,G00 pounds) 








| 7 . : 
1937} 2,010,000} 7,189 | EP Mebane he each Mt CEE : So aay 1,995 
1938 | 1,955, 600. 3, tS aia oir ak aan ne aR Waa : Bebe. teMnaee 
L398 e205 7 CPT ge (legal 2S a IRR ee | 20 
1943 | 2,561, (000 | 3/ 3,154 14/ 38,449 | af bicep eR | ade alo | ealaaiee 
Value | 
1937 | 321,000 ae 618 ; 90 mr “158 | 3 | 50 
1938 | 298,000 1,009 | 503 1s es ee ae 6 | 21 
1939 | 308,000] 1,146 | 563 1 he ee 3 + 6 
1943 | 575 ,000 3/ 863 ! Al 6,075 ened * 3 = 4,655 
s : ; , i E 
eh hounds by the Pecesenone of Commerce on the basis of production returns 


from more than 300 confectionery and chocolate c 
Confectionery Sales and Distrioution, 1943. 
2/ Includes official statistics on exports of “chocolate candy" and of “other 


candy" but excludes figures on "confections, n. aes which are largely dessert 
items. 


3/ Includes 
lend-lease. 

4/ Includes 10,423 thous ead pounds, valued at 
from Mexico. a7 Less than 500. 


companies and reported in. 


S 


690 thousand SUBS Si gaaas at iePodsas eee exported under 


1,191 thousand dollars imported 





Source: Official statistics of the Us 5. Department of Commerce. 
Item ‘United States tariff Propos sed 
—— | ; negotiating 
General rate Qn Cuban product country 
AOv Ot ORS Actyot 1945 
L930 rate 1.930 rate 
; Percent :ad valorem 
Par. 506 
Sugar candy end all confe: athens: 
Cit.) Take Deis 
Vaiued at less than 6% lb.---- 40 40 on 32 CHINA, UNITED 
fin a 1/ : y/ KINGDOM, CUBA 
Valued at 6 or more per lb.-- 40 .* 20 32 a he) do. 


1/ Trade agreement with the United Ningdom, effective 


Comment 
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The classification "sugar 


candy 


und confectionery! 


inciud es not 


only articles 


generally accepted « 


2 fog such 
Ta 


as 


verm "candy" as used 


a) Figs 
cocoa 
will include s 


candy and confectionery 
shines one bars made by the 


competitive chocolate preducts. 


competitive chocolate 
and chocolate—products industry. 
candy, nfectionery, and 


also the 
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SUGAR CANDY AND CONFECTIONERY-Continued 


In 1939, slightly over one-third of the United States production of candy 
consisted of bar candies (about 90 percent of which were chocolate bars); a 
third of the output was candy ‘sold in bulk; and the rest consisted of candy sold 
in piain and fancy packages ine niging o- and lO-cent packages und penny goods). 
Iilinois was the leading producer of candy; other important. States in order of 
__output were Fenn ey Lana New York, ‘and lifassachusetts. These four States com- 
“bined produced ove 75: percent of the domestic output. hs 


For many years before the war the quantity of exports of candy exceeded the 
“quantity ‘of imports ‘and’ the latter represented less than one-half of 1 percent of 
‘ donestic consumption. The leading export markets were the. Philippine Islands and 
the United Kingdom,,. with smaller quaritities going to Caribbean countries, Union of 
“South Africa, and Newfoundland and Labrador. Imports consisted of both high- 

- guelity age goads end of Lag ee bulk goods. Before i939 the imports 
were supplied principally by the.United Kingdon, ane in certain years by Estonia, 
Latvia, and’ Cuba. Imports from Cuba were invoiced at foreign unit values usually 

_ averaging’ appreciably less ..than. the candies from the other principal sources. bd 

ata Spectitalty ‘products, with wuch higher unit values, were imported from. several 
countries, including Italy and ihe Wetherdla nas. 


If the national income in the postwar period renains at the high wartime 
levels and if sugar is. more freely available than at present, United States con- 
sumption of candy may be mater rlally larger than: in 1939.. The use of, sugar by 
the domestic candy industries .has.been considerably res stricted by rationing since 

--earty ~in-I942 "and this 38 one of the reasons why imports during the last few years 
have ‘beeni much larger r than before the war. 


OO 
Vv 


_In the trade agreement with the United Kingdon, effective January an 1939, 
the duty on candy yy falued-at.6 cents or more per pound was reduced by one-half. 
The bulk of the imports, both before and after this reduction in duty, has con- 
sisted of candy in this higher-value brucket. Presumably because of. the gener- 
ally disturbed economic conditions in 1939, the total imports in that year were 
less than in 4938. During and since the war, imports, ch ilefiy from Cuba ‘and 
Mexico; have been far larger, but the reduction in the duty has. presumably been 
a much less important factor in bringing this about than the shortage of sugar 
in the United States. However, wren world conditions regarding sugar supplies 
become more normal, it is probable that, if the present rate of duty on the 
higher-priced candy remains in effect, the imports, although they may be smaller 
than during the war’ years, will be materially larger than before the war. 


Sugar candy ‘and confectionery: United States imports for consumption 
by classes, -by- principal Ours 1939 








¢  OPUEL | 307 fe eee 
Class see ; Principal ae 
Valued at less than 6¢ per lb. :. $6,721: CHINA, $2,167; Belgiun, $1,458; 
ee bale gk Mele eas : Hong Kong, $1,163 i 
Valued at 6¢ or more per 1b.---: 556,165 : Italy, $121,646; UNITED KINGDOM, 


$112,686; Netherlands, $59,007; 
Estonia, $47,235 
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